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CHAPTER XIV. TRUE TO HER WORD. 


Not for an instant did it occur to 
Penelope to rebel. She had come to do her 
uncle’s bidding, indeed she had uncon- 
ditionally agreed to do it, but she had 
made herself believe that inclination and 
duty were henceforth to walk hand in hand. 
Only a minute ago she had been intensely 
happy, and her whole nature had risen to 
meet that other nature so much nobler, so 
much grander than her own; and then 
with his few words her uncle had shattered 
her dream castle. 

“Philip Gillbanks — Mr, Bethune’s 
friend?” she said absently. ‘* Does he 
understand?” She was forcing herself 
to be calm and to speak without betraying 
emotion. 

Oh, yes, he is desperately in love with 
you. It was love at first sight, he says, and 
he will fulfil all the conditions I impose.” 

“T have had other offers, uncle, Is he 
the best? Forgive me for asking you, but 
he is not well born.” Her voice was hard 
now, but perfectly calm. 

* No, but a lion who is caught in a net 
must stoop to accept the help of the mouse 
to nibble away the string. It will not be 
the first time. Besides, the other offers, 
Penzie, were from men of rank certainly, 
but all were either poor or extravagant. 
They wished to make you their wife 
because of your beauty. Philip Gillbanks 
loves you for yourself; the reat we must 
overlook.” 





Penzie was silent for a moment, and her 
uncle continued : 

‘“‘T wish he had been born a Bethune and 
had possessed the Gillbanks money. Mr, 
Bethune is a mere beggar in comparison, 
and, besides, he is bitten with that Radical 
nonsense. By the way, he is upstairs, you 
said. I don’t want to see him yet, I am 
busy, Can you get rid of him?” 

“Oh, yes, uncle, certainly. We can 
lanch alone.” 

Penelope looked at her uncle, and sud- 
denly she noticed that his handsome face 
looked haggard, and that his right hand 
shook a little as he opened the door for her, 
“ He is in trouble,” she thought. “ He has 
done this for me, for us. What is the luck 
that has turned?” As she slowly walked 
upstairs the truth flashed into her mind. 
Her uncle had earned this money by gam- 
bling; the money’ that had brought her 
into this charmed circle of society and had 
—_ her to know Forster was won at 

ay! 

Should she rebel? But no, a Winskell 
had never broken faith ; perhaps her uncle 
might be disgraced, he, the noblest and 
best Winskeli—that must never happen. 

As she reached the head of the stairs 
Penelops Winskell felt herself transformed. 
She had descended them with a beating 
heart, ready to love and to be loved, ready 
to be moulded by the man who had called 
forth her noblest instincts, but now she must 
be strong in the power of her woman’s will 
and of her ancient pride. She had come to 
London determined to marry a rich man. 
On her arrival this had seemed perfectly 
easy ; she had never thought of dreading 
it; it was only now that the sacrifice 
appeared great and terrible. Asa class she 
despised the “nouveaux riches,” and she 
must accept one of them as her husband. 
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She loved Forster because he was a leader 
among men, and she despised Philip, his 
friend, because he was a mere disciple. 
She found now that she must marry him 
because he was rich, and her vow compelled 
her to obey. 

She must obey, and an evil spirit 
seemed to enter into her very soul as she 
clenched her hand and repeated to herself : 

*T must marry Philip Gillbanks, but I 
shall never love him. I can love but one 
map.” 

She opened the door and walked up to 
Forster Bethune, who was standing where 
she had left him. He was gazing out of 
the window in an absent manner, evidently 
seeing nothing that passed till Penzie’s 
footstep roused him. 

She held out her hand, She wanted to 
feel his touch once again, the touch that 
was magical and which made her his slave, 

** Penelope—have you really come back 
to work with me ?” 

‘* No,” she said, ‘I have come back to 
say that I cannot do it. I thought just 
now that I could, but—it cannot be.” 

Forster Bethune seemed to wake up 
suddenly from his dreamy happiness. He 
was so much accustomed to succeed, and to 
carry conviction with him, that this sudden 
change was more than he could under- 
stand. 

“ But just now—you said——” 

“T spoke without thinking? I feel that 
your work is beyond me, and that, that—— 
forgive me, Mr, Bethune, for a moment's 
mistake.” 

A flash of anger spread over Forster's 
handsome face. He looked very noble, 
and the pride of birth came out now in 
spite of himself. 

“You spoke of money just now. Have 
you found out that I am not rich enough?” 
He was very scornful in his tone. 

Penelope saw now that her only defence 
was the old pride which towards him was 
only assumed, 

“Tt is true. You forget that your wife 
must have more money than the wife of a 
cabman. I must marry a rich man.” 

“ Then I was mistaken in you,” he said, 
his eyes flashing contempt. ‘ Your beauty 
has given you strange power over men, 
but you will some day——” 

“You need not prophesy,” she said in a 
low, bitter tone ; and then she saw that he 
was gone, and that she was quite alone. 

‘If I had known, if I could have 
guessed,” she thought, sinking down into 
a chair and pressing her burning eyeballs, 





Suddenly the door opened again, and a 
servant entered to tell ber lunch was ready, 

Penelope waited only one minute to 
look in the glass. She was surprised to see 
that she was not changed. There was the 
same face she was accustomed to see; she 
was still the same outwardly, whilst in- 
wardly she knew she was another being. 
She had loved, but she had voluntarily 
given up the man she loved. 

She found her uncle waiting for her. 

“T think, child, you had better know in 
case you hear anything. Lord Farrant 
has got me out of my difficulty ; he has lent 
me the sum necessary to pay my debt of 
honour, but we must leave town as soon as 
possible, Gillbanks is coming this afternoon. 
He very properly asked me if he might see 
you. Well, we have settled everything ; 
he is most generous. Everything is safe 
for the future. You have saved your 
father’s house, Penzie.” 

“'T shall do as you tell me,” said the girl 
quietly. ‘But that other debt, uncle; we 
must repay it as soon as I am married.” 

‘Yes, as soon as you are married.” 

“There must be as little delay as 
possible,” 

Yes, I have kept enough to pay off the 
servants and any stray bills, and then to 
get back ourselves.” 

Penelope felt at this moment that 
nothing she could do could repay this 
devotion, but the sacrifice required of her 
was one she had not understood, it was 
a cruel sacrifice. 

“Uncle, if Mr. Gillbanks comes this 
afternoon, can you see him and tell him I 
will marry him ?” 

The Duke looked at his niece, and a 
faint colour came into his face. 

“You must see him yourself, Penelope. 
He is in every way worthy of you.” 

“Not by birth, No, I only marry him 
for his money, and because the house of 
Winskell needs it.” 

“But Bethune likes him. He is a 
good fellow. I hear nothing but praise of 

m,” 

Penelope was silent. 

“Yes, of course, you must see him. 
He worships the ground you tread on, as 
books say. You are fortunate, child. 
Some men would y 

“You and I quite understand each 
other, dear uncle; we never pretend. I 
don’t love Philip Gillbanks, but I am 
going to marry him. He does love me, 
and he wants to say that he has won me. 
We know that it is nothing of the sort. 
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He happens to be richer than—than Mr, 
Bethune, for instance. If Mr. Bethune 
had been the richer of the two, I would 
have married him, that is all.” 

“ Bethune will marry a common person. 
He has ideas about the people. You must 
see Gillbanks. He will not expect much 
from you. You are to have a handsome 
settlement, and really a most generous 
allowance. You will want for nothing.” 


“You mean, uncle, that the estate will 


be saved ¢” 

“Yes. I must leave you, dear, after 
luncheon, and go into the City to wind up 
some important affairs. Mrs. Todd will 


j return to the Farrante’ to-day. I have 


settled it with Lady Farrant, and she 


j understands that there is need for speedy 


departure.” 

“We shall go back to Rothery,” said 
Penelope. ‘We seem to have been away 
such a long, long time. Yes, let’s go back 


j at once. London is becoming stifling. I 


can’t breathe here, I can’t live here.” 

The Duke looked at his niece with a 
strange expression on his face, He had 
never before seen her so petulant, 

“Forgive me, Penzie, for this haste ; I 
could not help it.” 

In a moment Penzie controlled herself. 

“‘T was only saying that I was glad, very 


j glad, uncle, that we are going home. I 


know what life is now ; I am satisfied.” 
‘You have been a great success.” 
When her uncle was gone away, 
Penelope looked round the rooms trying 
to realise what had happened. She 
seemed only able to see Forster Bethune 


j standing by the window and speaking with 
4 indignation of her conduct. 


“T might have been his Princess,” she 
said fiercely, for she was beginning to 
realise more and more every minute that 
she could not love any but the one man 
who had that mysterious power over her. 

Mrs. Todd’s eager step on the stairs 
brought her back to mundane ideas. 

“ Dear Miss Winskell, have you heard 
that I am obliged to leave you to-day ? 
Dear Lady Farrant says she has spoken to 
your uncle, and that he has agreed to let 
me go. She has a young cousin in the 
house and is suddenly indisposed, and she 
says I can make everything go, and that 1 
must come. She knows your stay here is 
short, but I am in despair.” 

Penelope appreciated Lady Farrant’s 
kindness and tact at this moment. 

“OF course, we would not keep you 
under the circumstances,” she said quickly. 





“I shall come back the first minute I 
cap, you may be sure; and I hear a little 
rumour—of course, just the slightest whisper 
—of something pleasant which has been 
decided about you.” 

“Do you mean my engagement ?” said 
Penzieimpatiently. ‘ You know I came to 
London to find a husband.” 

“Yes, many girls do; but do pray put 
it less broadly, dear Miss Winskell. It 
sounds soodd. I must not stay a moment. 
I shall only pack a few things and send 
for the others. It is auch real happiness 
to be wanted by one’s old friends. There 
is the telegraph boy. It must be for me. 
No, it is for your uncle.” 

Penelope took the orange - coloured 
envelope and put it on the chimney. It 
must be about some of her uncle’s money 
worries ; doubtless it was of a private 
nature. 

As Mrs. Todd ran downstairs she met 
Philip Gillbanks in the hall. His face 
was beaming with happiness, and his 
radiant expression could not be hidden. 

“Ah!” said Mrs, Todd as she got into 
her cab, “I thought it was Mr. Bethune 
whom she was going to accept. Whata 
strange girl! Not like any one else I have 
had to do with. That poor young man 
will repent at leisure, I expect; but he is 
rich, and that will please her. What a 
mercenary woman she is, and as proud as 
Lucifer! I shall enjoy myself much more 
with the dear Farrants.” 

With these words Mrs, Todd shook the 
dust off her feet and retired to pastures new. 


CHAPTER XV. LOVE ON ONE SIDE, 


PHILIP GILLBANKS had risen from Hades 
into the seventh heaven, when he had 
found his wooing suddenly made so easy 
for him. He had expected to be repulsed. 
He knew he was unworthy of this beautiful 
Princess, but he was very deeply in love, 
He had fallen in love at the Palace, and 
the ideal woman he had then mentally 
created had been always in his mind. He 
loved Penelope with the unreasoning, 
absorbing passion of a “ preux chevalier.” 
He knew she was proud and not easily 
to be won, but even Forster, who never 
flirted or fell in love, had owned that 
the Princess was not an ordinary type of 
woman, but that she was one to whom 
worship must be given, and who was as 
superior to the sex as she was above the 
ordinary little artifices common to the 
female character. 
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The Duke had bidden him come and 
woo her in person, and he had almost 
promised Philip success. He knew that 
latterly she had been unusually kind and 
gracious to him; in consequence he had 
become more hopeful, guarding bis secret 
more jealously, for even to Forster he 
could not mention it. Indeed, he hardly 
liked to own to Forster that he must now 
give him divided love. His belief in Forster’s 
cause was as strong as ever, but his first 
duty must in the future be his Penelope, 
that is if he were fortunate enough to win 
her. If——! 

But suppose he should not be really 
accepted by her? Suppose the Duke had 
been too hopefal? Philip’s hand trembled 
as he said the ordinary “ How do youdo?” 
and his heart beat fast when the servant 
shut the door and retired, Jeaving him 
alone with the Princess. 

Penelope, on the contrary, was very 
calm; she held a piece of work in her 
hands, and, as she sat down, her eyes were 
bent upon it, She did not help Philip 
with a look or a word. 

‘The Duke said 1 might come and tell 
you all,” he said, aftera pause. “From the 
first moment I saw you I have loved you, 
and only you. Give me as long a probation 
as you choose, only give me hope at the 
end, I know I’m not worthy of you, and 
I know that my family is not nobly born 
as yours is, but we have an untarnished 
name, and we mean to keep it. My father 
has no other son, and he will agree to any- 
thing your uncle or your father may 
suggest. For myself I only ask for your 
love. You have all the love that I can 
give or shall ever give to a woman, and, 
Heaven helping me, you shall never know 
any sorrow that I can keep away from you.” 

Penelope was silent, At this moment 
she felt that she hated Philip all the more 
because his words were noble; she would 
have been more satisfied had he been 
worthless, and had she been able to hate 
him with good reason; but no, Philip 
Gillbanks was noble-minded and devoted— 
but he was not Forster. He was willing 
to sacrifice himself for ber good, while 
Forster, on the contrary, had asked her 
to sacrifice herself for him. 

The pause lasted so long that she felt 
obliged to speak. 

“JT want you to know one thing first, 
Mr, Gillbanks, I shall marry the man who 
will let me go my own way, who will sacri- 
fice his money for the building up of my 
home, and who will be satisfied to take me 





as he finds me, without requiring protesta- 
tions of affection, which I cannot give, 
If you accept this, I will ba your wife,” 

Philip was staggered by her words. The 
feeling that she consented to marry him, 
and yet only consented in this cold manner, 
frightened him a little, but the next 
instant he interpreted her coldness by his 
own warm feelings, His Princess was not 
like other women ; he had always recog- 
nised that fact. She was outwardly proud 
and cold, but no woman could resist such 
love as he would give her ; he would teach 
her the meaning of love. 

He sat down beside her and took her 
passive hand. He would have given all 
his wealth if she had pressed his a little, or 
shown one sign of love. But no such was 
visible. 

He kissed her hand passionately, and she 
did not resist him. 


“T think I can love enough for two of | 
us,” he said, “if only you will accept the | 


gift I give you—my life's devotion and my 
entire trust. 


cannot become my wife.” 

“ Forster Bethune’s friend cannot be un- 
trustworthy,” she said, and Philip was too 
unsuspicious to be struck by this strange 
answer, 

“ Thank you; I do owe all that is best 
in me to Forster. To be with him is to 
believe in life’s best gifts of love and work. 
You will let me go on with that work even 
if our home is at Rothery ? I have thought 
it all over, darling. I will show to the 
world that your husband must be noble in 
deed if not rich in ancestors. In your dales 
there are many lives to be made better and 
happier, all the more, perhaps, because 


they are not in such abject poverty as are | 


our London people, 


My wife shali be 
their true Queen.” 


“T shall be what I have always been,” 


she said proudly, for Philip's words dis- 
pleased her. She could not forget that by 
marrying him she was stooping from her 
high position. 

“ Yes, darling, what you have ever been 
—the beautiful Princess of Rothery. You 
know I have enough money to gratify any 
fancy you may have, any wish you may 
express.” 

Penzie was wearily wondering how 
soon Philip would go away, when a ring 
was heard. 

‘That is my uncle’s step,” she said, 
starting up. “ There is atelegram waiting 
for him which I must give to him.” 


Penelope, do at least believe | 
in that! For without belief in me you | 
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The Duke’s face had lost its look of 
sadness, and when he entered the drawing- 
room and saw that Philip was there, he 
shook him warmly by the hand. 

“ Welcome, Gillbanks. I see you found 
that Penelope was waiting for you. Let 
me congratulate you, my dear fellow.” 

“Indeed, I can hardly believe my 
happiness,” said Philip, looking shy and 
disconcerted, “but I shall try to make 
her life one long ray of sunshine,” 

“Rothery will hardly ratify that promise, 
bat you will find that it is not a bad place 
to live in, after all.” 

The Dake was all smiles as he spoke. 
He opened his telegram and glanced at it, 
then east a rapid look at Penelope. 

“T must go home at once to Rothery. 
Look, Penzie, some one sends this telegram 
—‘Come at once. What can it be? I 
do not like leaving you alone, By the 
way, Gillbanke, will you come with me? 
Your presence may be necessary, and 
besides, you must interview the King, 
though you need have no fear of a refusal 
from him.” 

‘* Certainly, sir, I can be ready at once, 
if you like—I wish to be of real use to 
you,” he added, turning towards Penelope. 
“But you must not stay here alone. I 
am sure Mrs. Bethune would take you 
in.” 

Penzie’s heart gave a leap, but she 
restrained her wishes. 

‘No, let me stay here alone, uncle, to 
pack up, and I will follow you as soon as 
possible.” 

She was glad that this unforeseen inter- 
ruption to Philip’s courtship had come, He 
would be out of her sight for a little while. 
Perhaps, when she saw him again she 
would have schooled herself to go through 
her task with true fortitude; but in any 
case she could not, she must not, go to the 
Bethunes. 

An hour later the house was silent and 
deserted, and the servants were told to say 
‘‘not'at home” to any callers who might 
come, 

As far as the London world was con- 
cerned, the reign of the Princess of 
Rothery was over. She threw herself on 
the couch and remained in this position 
for several hours, trying to kill her love 
for Forster by forcing herself to see that 
she could never have lived the life he 
would have required of her but at the 
end of her meditation, she said to herself : 

“T's not true, it’s not true, I could 
have done it all for him! Why did God 





give me the power of loving this man? 
Oh, Heaven ! take it away. Inever knew 
what it meant when I played with fire; but 
I must not be weak. 1 have pledged myself 
to obey uncle, I must marry Forster's 
poor-hearted disciple. I must, I must! He 
will build up the house again, and save 
the Winskells from being swept away from 
the face of the old dales. They have a 
right to live there, and a right to rule 
there. I must do it. If only I could 
marry him at once—now, to-day—and have [ 
done with it. I would if he had not gone 
away. I must, I must do it, but I shall 
never love him, never!” 

At last she had to rouse herself. 

She and Batty began to work hard. 
The other servants were dismissed, and 
the house was restored to order before she 
received a letter from her uncle, 


“ DEAR PENELOPE,—We were only just 
in time to see your brother breathe his 
last. There was a boat accident on the 
lake. The craft capsized. Your father 
was also thrown out, but he managed to 
swim to the island. Then, not seeing 
David, he plunged in again to try and 
save him, but he had struck against a 
rock, and all is over. Your father is very 
ill, but he can just give consent to your 
marriage, which must be gons through at 
once—for this last misfortune has unfitted 
your father for further exertions, He sits 
all day in his chair outside on the terrace 
gazing at the lake. He cannot forget his 
fate, and will not attend to business. The 
estate must be saved at once, for the 
creditors are already beginning to buzz 
about our ears, Gillbanks has offered to 
do the only thing that can be done now— 
i,6., to buy back the whole place privately, 
in your name. Nominally all is to go on as 
usual, but Rothery will, in fature, be yours, 
and not your father’s. I shudder to think 
that we nearly failed ; however, Gillbanks 
says you are not to be troubled with 
details, The wedding must be strictly 
private, on account of your brother's death. 
You will want no finery, and nofuss, We 
were on the brink of ruin, but now we 
can breathe freely again. You have done 
a noble work, Penelope, and your reward 
has already begun.— Your affectionate 
Unele, | ‘© GREYBARROW.” 


In a dream Penelope Winskell left 
London, and in a dream she returned to 
her old home, but she looked upon it now 
with new eyes. It was the price of 
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her sacrifice, and this knowledge was at 
the same time bitter and sweet. 

In a week she was to marry Philip 
Gillbanks quite privately. From respect 
to her sorrow he had left Rothery before 
her return, but he had written her a long 
letter full of love and devotion, which she 
did not even read to the end. When she 
approached her father he looked at her 
strangely, and then remarked in broken 
sentences : 

“Tt was to be the girl, after all. You 
have all your great-aunt’s pride, Penelope, 
and she was a match for the devil. The 
King of Rothery might as well be dead, 
for a stranger is coming here. It is your 
doing, girl.” 

“ Not a stranger, father,” said Penelope, 
“but the man Iam going to marry.” 

“ A man with no pedigree. Ay, ay! 
A man who can never be your equal !” 
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STAMBOUL at night, in the darkness and 
gloom, among a labyrinth of lanes and 
narrow streets, the clue to which we have 
lost, And here, at the end of a narrow 
passage, further progress is altogether 
barred by an iron-grated gate with gilded 
spikes, A dark, suspicious-looking figure 
lurks in the angle of the wall; the yelping 
of dogs is growing louder and louder, as if 
one of the ferocious packs that haunt the 
streets of old Stamboul had scented out the 
hated Giaour. Where can we be? Not 
far, probably, from the Seraglio, and visions 
of unhappy creatures crammed hastily into 
sacks and pitched into the Bosphorus to 
drown at their leisure, give a lurid kind 
of interest to the situation. But the 
cry of the pack is now eager and fero- 
cious, and there is nothing for it but to 
shake and hammer at the gate on the 
chance that somebody may be at hand to 
open it. And then some one discovers a 
bell-chain, which he tugs at lustily, and 
which rings a bell a long way off; and at 
the summons there appears at the grating 
a huge black porter with a lamp in his 
hand, the light from which gleams upon a 
livery of crimson and gold. His white 
teeth, his glittering eyes, his polished skin, 
all seem to shine ferociously upon us, as 
he shouts out what is probably a denial of 
our right of way. 

But after all, what gate is there that 
judicious backsheesh will not open? Our 
Mauritanian giant grins from ear to ear as 
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he recognises the profile of Victoria. He 
unlocks the gate, and points to a row of 
twinkling lights at the end of the broad 
avenue that opens before us. ‘“ Yonder is 
Stamboul Bridge, You know that, ai?” 

Yes, we have our bearings now we are 
among shops, and streets, and glittering 
cafés, while the murmar of a myriad tongues 
is heard as the crowd passes gaily to and fro. 
But as, like Mr. Pickwick aiter his memor- 
able interview with Dodson and Fogg, we 
feel a little ruffled by our late adventure, 
we will follow his example by taking 
a little refreshment. In the café which 
we entered, and which was quite Parisian 
in its arrangements, there sat at one-of the 
little tables a pleasant, militaryfooking 
man, with grizzled moustache, and @ pretty 
girl, apparently his daughter: no doubt 
visitors, like the rest of us, to old Stam- 
boul, 

“Things are changed,” he said, as he 
offered us a light for our cigarettes, ‘ since 
I last saw the place at the end of the 
Crimean War. There were divans then, 
and you smoked tchibouques as long as 
from here to yonder, and a black slave 
lighted you up with a glowing lump of 
charcoal from the brazier. And the coffee, 
with the grounds in it, and the sweet- 
meats! And you might see the turbaned 
Turk, with a long beard, squatting majesti- 
cally in a corner, and the veiled women 
peeping at you with glorious eyes. All 
gone now,” said the Colonel, with a sigh, 
“ But the ’baccy is pretty good still.” 

“Try von of dese,” said a deep voice 
beside us, and turning round we saw a 
stout, middle-aged Greek in a red fez, who 
proffered a handful of cigarettes, ‘Try 
von, sar. Try von, ma’mselle,” turning to 
the young lady, who looked a little doubt- 
ful. 

The Colonel declined stiffly for self 
and daughter; but the rest of us partook 
of our new friend’s tobacco without mis- 

ivings. 

The effects of that Greek’s cigarettes 
were very curious. Not poppy, nor man- 
dragora, nor any drugs inside or outside the 
pharmacopeeia could be credited with just 
that particular influence. A sort of easy 
credulity, coupled with a sublime indif- 
ference to the limits of time and space, 
seemed to take possession of our senses. 
The Greek eyed us keenly with glittering 
eyes, entertaining us meanwhile with softly- 
uttered reminiscences of the former glories 
of his country ; for his country it was and 
would ever be, as the Ottoman horde were 
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only so many vagabond squatters on the | and old, we may see as a mendicant at the 
land. gate. 


“Gently !” cried the Colonel. “ Don’t 
fall foul of our ancient allies.” 

The Greek smiled bitterly. 

“ Well, you have seen our beautifal city, 
as it rises proudly from the sea, the real 
capital of the Christian world; you have 
seen the venerable fane of St. Sophia, the 
earliest and the grandest existing temple of 
our religion, where now the usurping Moslem 
pray. Your guide would show you that 
obscure, dirty square, the Almeidan; where 


j once rose the splendid structure of the 


Hippodrome, where Emperors themselves 
would contend in the glittering chariot 
races, These and a few shattered columns, 
here and there a few ruined arches, what 
else is there to show for the innumerable 
public buildings, the theatres, the baths, 
the courts of jastice, the noble palaces of 
our Christian Emperors?” 

“ Well, it’s a very picturesque old place,” 
said the Colonel cheerfully, “and I’m much 
Come, Corinna, I think 
it’s time to take our seats for the show.” 

What did he mean, that Colonel? Any- 
how, he politely took his leave, and my 
companions—we were casual acquaintances 
who had made a party to explore the city 
—departed one by one, and left me alone 
with the Greek. He called himself Manuel 
—Manuel the third—and when I asked 
“Why the third?” he replied curtly: 
‘Because the second was dead.” And if 
he meant Manuel the Emperor, no doubt 
he was right, for the potentate in question 
was sending round the hat for the relief of 
Constantinople, then threatened by the 


4 Turks some while Anno Domini 1400, in 


London and elsewhere, when our domestic 
affairs were in such a tangled state that 
nothing could be done for him, 

An allusion to this drew from Manuel a 


} rhapsody on the ancient glories of his be- 


loved city, the seat of mightiest empire 


j from the days of Constantine, the new 


Rome, that outshone and outlived its grey 


j old rival; and, rising above the flood of 


barbaric invasion preserved the laws, the 
learning, the civilisation of the West, as in 
a sacred casket. And what scenes the old 
capital had witnessed, what contrasts and 
strange dramatic shows! Justinian, the 
rade peasant’s son, with his Empress, tbe 
beautiful Theodora, late of the Imperial 
Circus, but now, in all the glitter and mag- 
nificence of royalty, proceeding to their own 
splendid church of St. Sophia. Belisarius, 


4 too, the restorer of an empire, now blind 





Or we may search for the porphyry 
chamber in the great palace, where the 
heirs to the empire were brought into the 
world, or sometimes summarily dismissed 
from it, and there we may picture Irene, 
the great Empress, deaf to the supplications 
of her own son, condemning him to blind- 
ness and a wretched prison, and departing 
triumphant in her golden chariot with its 
four milk-white steeds, each led by a 
patrician of high estate—and yet destined 
to end her days in a wretched cabin, earning 
& precarious crust by the labours of the 
distaff. And now we have an Emperor 
slain by turbulent soldiers at the very foot 
of the high altar of St. Sophia, as he keeps 
the feast of Christmas, and his rival re- 
spited for that one day only from a death 
in the fiery furnace of the Imperial Baths, 
dragged from his prison and enthroned in 
the seat of empire, with the rusty fetters 
still clanking about his wasted limbs. _ 

Ah, what plots, what murders, what 
abominations in the ghastly old city! 
See yonder woman, splendidly daring 
and wicked, who marches through parri- 
cide and domestic treason to a guilty 
throne, dragging a wretched lover in her 
train, and ali to perish miserably at last ! 
Or, whirling past the blood and tumult 
of centuries, we may hear the trumpets of 
the crusaders at the gates, as they pass on 
to rescue Jerusalem, and to whiten with 
their bones the barren fields of Palestine. 
Or again as the chivalry of France and 
Flanders and the galleys of Venice come 
against the hitherto unconquered city, and 
we see blind old Dandolo the first to mount 
the breach in the ruined wall. 

Our friend Manuel has not much to say 
about the rule of the Latin Emperors 
which followed the joint-stock occupation 
of Constantinople by chivalry and commerce, 
It all happened more than six centuries 
ago, but he is still sore about the affair, 
and prefers to dwell upon the revenge of 
the Greeks, and how with a handful of 
men they broke through the Golden Gate 
and swept the place clear of the Flemish 
horde. And then he discourses in a 
melancholy tone of how the last fatal 
siege by the Turks was brought about, and 
the sad end of it when the Moslem 
swarmed into the Sacred City, and the 
Saltan spurred his horse over the marble 
pavement of St. Sophia, and turning at the 
high altar, pronounced over the crowds of 
fugitives and suppliants the laconic formula 
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of Islam: ‘‘Tnera is but one God, and 
Mohammed fs his Prophet.” 

At this point in Mr. Manuel’s narrative 
I fell asleep. The cushions were luxurious, 
the air, charged with Eastern perfumes 
and incense, was of a soft and drowsy 
character, and there might have been 
some narcotic property in the tobacco— 
hashish, perhaps, And I am under the 
impression that when I was in this som- 
nolent state, my friendly Greek took me 
by the arm and led me into the street, 
and I have a vague impression of hearing 
a musical performance, and passing among 
brilliantly lighted shops, and finally of 
being introduced to a number of characters, 
not unfamiliar by reputation, but whom 
one would not expect to meet in the 
flesb. 

There was Aladdin in his Chinese wig- 
wam, assiduously rubbing his wonderful 
lamp, while its genius, blackest and 
handsomest of the race, appeared obediently 
with a banquet of fruit and wine. The 
fisherman, too, was there by the margin of 
the enchanted Jake, with the brazen vessel 
that he drew from its depths, and the 
cloud of smoke, and the huge genie soured 
by hope deferred, who promised to assassi- 
nate his benefactor (as if he were an editor) 
for not having brought him out before. 
We were introduced into the royal 
kitchen, and saw the magic fish that the 
fisherman had drawn from the enchanted 
lake, as they reared themselves upon their 
tails and saluted the fairy who stepped 
through the wall. We followed that fas- 
cinating legend till we came to the King 
of the Black Isles, half man and half block 
marble, who did not seem to take the 
situation as seriously as you might have 
expected. And with these were a crowd of 
other figures as you see things in a dream. 

“Now come along, I will show you 
something,” said my guide, as if what I 
had already seen had been nothing, and he 
hurried me up the steps of an old battered- 
looking tower—it was the tower of Galata, 
he said, that the mail-clad knights of Europe 
had knocked the polish off, lang syne—and 
soon we came out upon the battlements 
and gazed around. 

It was full daylight now, and there was 
cld Stamboul lying bathed in sunshine, 
There was Seraglio Point, the white palace 
rising among the masses of verdure, the 
blue Bosphorus, sprinkled with snowy 
sails, and Scutari sbining among the dark 
cypress groves on the Asiatic shore, Kviks 
were shooting to and fro, the masts and 





flags of the ships, the piratic-looking 
zebecques, the honest British funnel and 
iron snout, were all mixed together at their 
anchorage, the crowd was pouring over the 
bridges, the sapphire waters of the Golden 
Horn curved sinuously out of the field of view. 
Minarets and cupolas without number rose 
one above the other. You might hear the 
call of the muezzin from the balcony in 
the lofty tower. 

Tis the hour when rites unholy 

Call each Moslem soul to prayer. 

“Very pretty indeed!” It was the 
voice of the Colonel, who, with his daughter, 
had joined us on the battlements. ‘ But 
I should like you to have seen it in 
1854.” 

“ Thank you, papa,” said Corinna; “‘ what 
a veteran I should be!” 

‘See the old barrack hospital over 
there,” continued the Colonel, “and the 
cemetery where eight thousand of our 
fellows are lying.” 

“T wish,” said a stout, dignified lady, 
who was also gazing upon the scene, “ that 
they would put a label on the things, so 
that you might know what you are look. 
ing at.” 

“A sort of sky sign, eh?” suggested the 
Colonel. ‘Not a bad idea; might be 
carried out in London. ‘St, Paul’s,’ ‘The 
en in huge letters ‘against the 
8 hy 

During this colloquy Manuel had 
vanished without leaving a cigarette be- 
hind. And abandoned to my own devices, 
I descended from the tower, and following 
the general stream of people, I found my- 
self on Stamboul Bridge, crossing among 
the crowds I had just now watched from 
the tower. The masts and prows of ships 
mingled pleasantly with the arches and 
domes, and arabesques and _latticed 
windows behind which beauty’s eyes 
might be launching dangerous glances. A 
crowd of ksiks hung about the landing- 
place, while a tall coloured man in the 
Sultan’s livery was shouting vigorously, 
“This way to the boats.” 

A ksik by all means, and to the hall 
of the one thousand and one columns by 
way of the Golden Horp. Other people 
jump in; the more the merrier, and these 
are very merry people indeed. They have 
just been visiting some Pasha’s establizh- 
ment, and are in high delight with the 
manners and customs thereof. 

“Look here, Arabella, how’d you like 
to set there in that there beautiful 
’arem ?” 
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‘“‘ Not for me,” replies Arabella. ‘‘ Catch 
me in them pink kicksywicksies! Not but 
what it’s money easily arnt.” 

The joke seemed to please them all very 
much, and they laughed till they almost 
rolled out of the skiff. Our kaikja looks 
over his shoulder and remonstrates in his 
native tongue. 

“ Parlezvous,” cries Harry. ‘ Governor, 
what do you have them vegetable marrers 
on the ’andles of your oars for ?” 

Shade of Albert Smith! Did he not 
ask that very question in the overland 
mail, and has it never yet been satisfactorily 
resolved ? Bat we get a little more solemn 
as we pass under the dim subterranean 
} arches and float gently into the hall of the 
columns, with their quaint Byzantine 
capitals and grand massive alignment. 

It is pleasant floating along by mosques 
and fountains, by delicate Moorish arches 
and rude cyclopean walls. And it is 
equally pleasant to wander among the 
crowded streets; to watch the carpet- 
weavers at work at their cumbrous looms, 
and the embroiderers stitching in sprays 
of gold and silver. There are no laughing 
maids at the fountain now, shrieking in 
mock terror as the young Giaour rides by, 
and after hasty glances to make sure that 
no turbaned dervish is in sight, dragging 
forward the most bashful of their band, 
and snatching the yashmak from her blush- 
ing face. The fountain itself is dry, aud 
the laughing maids are haggard matrons 
by this time. And where are the Arab 
steeds at so much an hour, and the troops 
of dogs that ran snapping and snarling 
at your heels ? 

Bat the pigeons coo softly as they 
flatter from tower to tower, and the lizards 
sun themselves on the old crumbling walls. 
And here is the mosque of some old 
Moslem saint or sultan, all empty and 
deserted, with no scowling Believer equat- 
ting on the prayer rugs, no guardian or 
mollah to look for backsheesh, no reader, 
j and no Koran ; although everything waits 
in readiness for the coming of the Faithfal. 

Pleasant too are the bazaars fall of nick- 
nacks, the pretty Greeks who offer ciga- 
rottes, the cafés in cool corners, the pretty 
girls who wait upon you—whether from 
Smyrna or from Shepherd’s Bush. 

“ What, ain’t you coming to see the 
show, Mister? ” cries friendly Harry, seeing 
his late companion at a loss. ‘ Here you 
are, Block B, now come along !” 

And something like a show it is; and if 
Childe Harold had really been in it, it is a 





question whether he would ever have 
come back to his native land. A troop of 
jingling dervishes would smooth the brow 
of care itself, and bring a smile to the lips 
of duli melancholy, 

And now there is a shouting of servants 
and running footmen, a hurly-burly of 
carriages. Is it that some great Pasha holds 
a reception? But this is surely very like 
the Addison Road, and yon red omnibus 
one would swear was going to Hammer- 
smith. Adieu, Stamboul! but au revoir, too, 
for we mean to find that Greek again, and 
get a few more of his famous cigarettes. 





SCOTTISH SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME, 


THERE are some aspects of the past which 
have an interest for others than the an- 
tiquary or psychological student, and a 
deeper interest, let me add, than that which 
arises merely from a gratified curiosity. 
While its romantic and picturesque scenes 
attract the attention of even the most 
ordinary observer, its graver features, with 
their suggestions of weighty truths and 
valuable morals, appeal to all who are con- 
scious of the strange perversity of the 
human mind. In fact, as all history is 
more or less a record of the errors and 
follies of mankind, those chapters which 
treat of a past not too remote to engage 
our sympathies can hardly fail to embody a 
warning, or a counsel, or an encouragement 
capable of being utilised by ourselves. Sach 
I take to be the case with certain passages 
in the social life of Scotland—a social life 
byno means of great antiquity—which have 
recently been illustrated by the research of 
competent enquirers, They show, for 
instance, to what wild extravagances the 
credulity of mankind can condescend. They 
show the wide range of the superstitions 
of the common people, the way in which 
they coloured their everyday life, the 
curious manner in which they were mixed 
up with almost every incident, And we 
might be disposed to ridicule, or rather 
to compassionate the weakness of our fore- 
fathers, if we did not remember that the 
present generation is, unfortunately, not 
without its follies and ineptitudes also ; 
that we are not yet in a position to assert 
our entire freedom from the taint of 
ignorance and credulousness, or to plume 
ourselves upon our superiority over the 
generations which have preceded us. 

I shall not dwell upon the characteristics 
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of a Scottish Sabbath, because these have 
been insisted upon “‘ad nauseam,” and the 
most has been made by unsympathetic 
writers of its original gloom and dreariness. 
Nor need I snlarge upon that strong 
yearning after knowledge which has al- 
ways possessed the hearts of the youth of 
Scotland, nor on that wise and liberal 
educational system which Scotland owed 
in a great measure to the sagacity of John 
Knox. The success which her sons attained 
in the different departments of literature 
and commercial enterprise, the arts and the 
professions, was due to their admirable 
parish schools, in which the son of the laird 
sat side by side with the peasant’s son, and 
both received a sound and comprehensive 
education. For twenty shillings per annum 
each underwent a careful and thorough 
training which, if he were a lad of parts, 
fitted him for entering the University. 
When the time came for his removal to 
Aberdeen or Glasgow, thither he trudged 
on foot, with his little all in a knap- 
sack slung from his sturdy shoulders ; 
and during the “sessions” it was a hand-to- 
hand fight with poverty which the eager 
youth gallantly fought while prosecuting 
his studies with unfailing resolution, I 
suspect there is little now of that self-sacri- 
fice and dour tenacity which was so common 
in the student-life of Scotland fifty or a 
hundred years ago, when a few potatoes and 
salt herring served for dinner, a basin 
of porridge for breakfast and supper, 
and the whole expenditure of the acade- 
mical year was covered by twenty and even 
as little as sixteen pounds. Graphic 
sketches of this laborious and painful 
apprenticeship to knowledge are given in 
two or three of George MacDonald’s earlier 
works, and they are not less truthful than 
graphic. The present writer knew a 
minister of the Scottish Church who, in his 
student days, had earned, by teaching dur- 
ing the winter, the wherewithal to cover the 
expenses of his college terms, and these ex- 
penses had never exceeded eighteen pounds, 
I am inclined to believe that knowledge 
was more valued when it was obtainable 
only at such a cost of self-denial, of patient 
endurance, of heroic fortitude; and I am 
sure it was more thorough, and became 
more entirely a man’s own when it was 
thus arduously wrung, so to speak, from the 
reluctant goddess by strenuous mental 
travail and even physical suffering. 

A strange world was that of the Scottish 
peasant in the time of which I write. His 
hard-headedness and matter-of-fact stolidity 


! 





are among the commonplaces of superficial 
writers, who have failed to perceive the 
wild, original imaginative power that. Jay 
beneath the surface, and how close was his 
contact with the invisible world of fancy ; 
how he loved to feed his mind upon its 


wonders, on its signs and omens and por- [ 


tents ; how thoroughly he believed in its 


existence, and in its influence upon the } 


fortunes of humanity. From the cradle to 
the grave he went his way, attended, as it 
were, by the phantoms of this mysterious 
“other world” —always recognising its 
warnings, always seeing the shadows which 
it cast of coming events, and so burdening 
himself with the weight of what we now call 
his superstitions, that surely he must have 
stumbled and sonk beneath it but for that 
living faith in the Almighty which he de- 
rived from his religious creed. 

The fire and force of the Scottish fmagina- 
tion are seen and feli in the ballads of 


Scotland; its fertility is conspicuous in | 


these superstitions —in the folk-lore of 
the common people, their traditions and 
social customs. 

Thus, on the birth of a child—to begin 
at the beginning—it was imperative that 
both the mother and babe should be 
‘“sained” ; that is, a fir-candle was carried 
thrice round the bed, and a Bible, with a 
bannock or some bread and cheese, was 
placed under the pillow, and a kind of 
blessing muttered — to propitiate the 
“good people.” Sometimes a fir-candle 
was set on the bed to keep them off. If the 
new-born showed any symptom of fractious- 
ness, it was supposed to be a changeling ; 


and to test the truth of this supposition, | 


the child was placed suddenly before a 
peat-fire, when, if really a changeling, it 
made its escape by the “lenn,” or chimney, 
throwing back words of scorn as it disap- 
peared. There was much eagerness to get 
the babe baptised, lest it should be stolen 
by the fairies, If it died unchristened, it 
wandered in woods and solitary places, 
lamenting its melancholy fate, and was 
often to be seen. Such children were 
called ‘‘tarans,” 


Allan Ramsay, in his “Gentle Shep- | 


herd,” describing Mause, the witch, says of 
her : : 


At midnight hours o’er the kirkyard she raves, 
And houks unchristened weans out of their graves. 


it was considered a sure sign of ill § 


fortune to mention the name of an “unchris- 
tened wean,” and even at baptism the name 
was usually written on a slip of paper, 
which was handed to the officiating minis- 
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ter, that he might be the first to pronounce 
it. Great care was taken that the baptis- 
mal water should not enter the infant’s 
eyes —not because such a mishap might 
result in wailings loud and long, but 
because the sufferer’s future life, wherever 
he went and whatever he did, would con- 
stantly be vexed by the presence of wraiths 
and spectres. If the babe kept quiet during 
the ceremony, the gossips mourned over it 
as destined to a short life, and perhaps 
not a merry one. Hence, to extort a cry, 
the woman who received it from the father 
would handle it roughly, or even pinch it. 
If a male child and a female child were 
baptised together, it was held to be most 
important that the former should have 
precedence, And why ? In the “Statistical 
Account of Scotland” the minister of an 
Orcadian parish explains: ‘‘ Within the 
last seven years he had been twice inter- 
rupted in administering baptism toa female 
child before a male child, who was baptised 
immediately after. When the service was 
over, he was gravely told he had done very 
wrong, for, if the female child was first 
baptised, she would, on coming to the 
years of discretion, most certainly have a 
strong beard, and the boy would have 
none.” 

I pass on to the honeyed days of 
“wooing and wedding,” and find them 
prolific of what Brand calls the super- 
stitious notions and ceremonies of the 
people.” 

It a maiden desired to summon the 
image of her future husband, she read 
the third verse, seventeenth chapter, of the 
Book of Job after supper, washed the 
supper dishes, and retired to bed without 
uttering a single word, placing underneath 
her pillow the Bible, with a pin thrust 
through the verse she had read. On All- 
hallow Eve various modes of divination 
were in vogue. Pennant says that the 
young women determined the figure and 
size of their husbands by drawing cabbages 
blindfold—a custom which lingers till 
in some parts of Scotland. They also 
threw nuts into the fire—a practice pre- 
vailing also in England, as Gay has de- 
ecribed : 


Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name ; 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 
That in a flame of brightest colour blazed. 

As blazed the nut, so may thy passion grow. 


Or they took a candle and went alone 
to a looking-glass, eating an apple, and 
combing their hair before it; whereupon 





the face of the future spouse would 
be seen in the glass, peeping over the 
foolish girl’s shoulder. Burns describes 
another of these charms. “Steal out un- 
perceived,” he says, “‘and‘sow a handful 
of hemp-seed, harrowing it with anything 
you can conveniently draw after you. 
Repeat now and then, ‘Hemp-seed, I sow 
thee; hemp-seed, I sow thee ; and him—or 
her—that is to be my true love, come after 
me and pou’ thee.’ Look over your left 
shoulder, and you will see the appearance 
of the person invoked in the attitude of 
pulling hemp. Some traditions say, ‘ come 
after me and show thee ’—that is, show 
thyself—in which case it simply appears. 
Others omit the harrowing, and say, ‘come 
after me and harrow thee.’” 

It is curious to read that the wedding- 
dress might not be “tried on” before the 
wedding-day ; and if it did not “fit,” it 
might not be cut or altered, but had to be 
adjusted in the best manner possible. The 
bride, on the way to church, was forbidden 
to look back, for to do so was to ensure a 
succession of quarrels and disasters in her 
married life. It was considered unlucky, 
moreover, if she did not “greet” or shed 
tears on the marriage-day—a superstition 
connected, perhaps, with that notion of 
propitiating the Fates which led King 
Amasis to advise the too fortunate Poly- 
crates to fine himself for his prosperity by 
throwing some costly thing into the sea. 

It was thought well to marry at the time 
of the growing moon, and among fisher- 
folk a flowing tide was regarded as lucky. 
Childermas Day was regarded as singularly 
unfortunate. Notions and customs such 
as these were puerile enough, to be sure ; 
but before we censure them too harsbly, 
we must ask ourselves whether our 
weddings nowadays are wholly free from 
superstitious observances; whether we do 
not still fling old slippers, and smother with 
showers of rice the “ happy couple ”? 

On the occasion of a Northern wedding, 
the young women of the clachan, with 
bride-favours at their bosoms and posies in 
their hands, attended the bride early in 
the morning. Fore-riders announced with 
shouts the bridegroom’s arrival, After a 
kind of breakfast, at which the bride-cakes 
were set on the table and the dram handed 
round, the marriage ceremony was pro- 
ceeded with. Then bride and bridegroom 
went in gay procession to the latter's 
house, the pipers playing their merriest 


‘tunes, and the well-wishers of the wedded 


pair shouting themselves hoarse. The rest. 
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of the day was spent in dancing and merry- 
making. If the couple had little stock and 
lees money, they started off next day with 
cart and horse to the houses of their 
friends and relatives, and collected doles 
of corn, meal, wool, or whatever else the 
generous donors could afford. 

It is needless to say that the “ last scene 
of all” was invested with every attribute 
of groteeque terror which the popular 
imegination could invent. Before it took 
place the light of the “death candle” 
might be seen hovering from chamber to 
chamber, just as the Welsh eee the 
“ fetch-light,” or ‘dead man’s candle” ; 
the cock crowed before midnight ; or the 
 dead-drap,” a sound that broke the silence 
of the night like that of water, falling 
slowly and monotonously ; or three dismal 
and fatal knocks were heard at regular 
intervals of one or two minutes’ duration ; 
cr over the doomed person fluttered the 
image of a white dove. As soon as the 
spirit had departed, the doors and windows 
were immediately thrown open, the clocks 
were stopped, the mirrors were covered ; 
and it was beld to disturb the repose of 
the dead, and to be fatal to the living, if a 
tear fell upon the winding-sheet. Thus, 
from the cradle to the grave, superstition 
and life went step by step together ; nor 
did the former, even at the grave, re- 
lic quish its hold upon the minds of men. 

Shaw, in his “History of the Province of 
Moray,” records that when a corpse was 
“lifted,” the bed straw on which the de- 
ceased had Jain was carried out and burnt 
in a place where no beast could come near 
it; and it was thought that next 
morning might be seen in the ashes the 
footprint of that member of the family who 
would be the next to depart. 

Pennant, in his “Tour in Scotland,” 
relates that, on the death of a Highlander, 
the corpse being stretched on a board, and 
covered with a coarse linen wrapper, its 
friends laid on its breast a wooden platter 
containing a small quantity of salt and 
earth, separate and unmixed; the earth as 
an emblem of the corruptible body, and 
the salt as an emblem of the immortal spirit. 
All fire was extinguished where a corpse 
was kept ; and it was reckoned s0 ominous 
for a dog or cat to pass over it, that the 
poor animal was immediately killed. He 
also describes a very singular custom, to 
which I have found no reference in any 
other writer, of painting on the doors and 
window shutters ‘‘white tadpole - like 
figures” on a black ground, designed to ex- 





press the tears of the neighbourhood for 
the loss of any person of distinction. 

In a Scotch village the funeral of one of 
its inhabitants is made the occasion of 
something very like a general holiday. 
Every decent villager, whether connected 
with the family of the deceased or not, puts 
on his black coat and top hat, and follows the 
corpse to the grave. Cake and wine are 
always served before the funeral procession 
departs. 

Witchcraft was associated in Scotland 
with numerous singular observances, The 
farmers, to protect their cattle against 
its malefic influence, placed rowan boughs 
and sprays of honeysuckle in their byres 
on the second of May. To preserve the 
milk of their cows they tied red threads 
about them, and, when they got the chance, 
to defend themselves from evil charms, they 
bled the unfortunate woman whom they 
supposed to be a witch. No faith was more 
firmly rooted in the mind of the Scotch» 
peasant in the seventeenth century than the 
belief in witches and warlocks, and the 
potency of their enchantments. Every- 
thing that went awry, in cottage or barn, 
in byre or meadow, every disease that 
affected men and women, every murrain 
that befell cattle, the scantiness of the 
crops, the unseasonableness of the weather, 
was attributed to witchcraft. 

A whole country-side would go in terror 
of the witch’s power. In the reign 
of James the First, who was himself a 
firm believer in it, Scotland was given 
over to a mania about witchcraft, and 
reputed witches were hanged or burnt or 
drowned in great numbers. Greenside, in 
Edinburgh, was the scene of many of these 
judicial murders. In Aberdeen they took 
place at the market cross. The last execu- 
tion in the south of Scotland was at 
Paisley in 1696, when one of the victims, 
& young and handsome woman, when 
asked why she did not defend herself with 
more ardour, replied: ‘ My persecutors 
have destroyed my honour, and my life is 
no longer worth the pains of defending.” 
In the north of Scotland an execution took 
place as late as June, 1727. But the 
following instance of credulity is of a still 
later date. A worthy citizen of Thurso, 
having for a long time been tormented by 
witches under the usual form of cats, broke 
out one day into such a storm of wrath, 
that one night he attacked them with his 
broadsword, and cut off the leg of one 
lees nimble than the rest. On taking it 
up he discovered, to his intense surprise, 
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that it was a woman’s leg; and next | 
morning he discovered its owner in the 
person of an aged crone, whom his hasty 
action had crippled for life. 

That fancies so wild as these, and habits 
and practices of such extravagance, should 
have existed in Christian Scotland among 
an intelligent population down to a com- 
paratively recent date, might be matter 
of wonder if we were not aware of the 
tenacity with which men cling to the 
“ase and wont” of the past. Nor, offensive 
as some of these may seem from a moral 
point of view, and trivial as are others, 
is it wise to treat them too contemptuously. 
For this at least they help to prove—the 
difficulty humanity has felt in realising to 
itself the idea of a living, personal God 
and Father, ever watching over the welfare 
of His children, chastening them for their 
good, but never refusing them the light of 
His countenance when they seek Him with 
faith in the hour of sorrow and darkness, 
Because unable or unwilling to keep clearly 
before their minds this consoling and 
strengthening idea, they have yielded to 
the follies of superstitious credulity ; 
have put their trust in omens and charms 
and incantations, and have invented the 
diablerie of witchcraft, in the vain hope 
of deciphering the riddles of the future, 
and averting the blows of destiny. But 
we must not, as I have hinted, deal too 
sharply with the follies and failings of 
those who have gone before us. We too 
have our weaknesses, our superstitions ; 
we too make our petty attempts to read 
the secrets of the coming years, and 
presume to speculate on the mysteries of 
the world unseen. We too are slow 
to remember that God is Love; to 
remember the Divine Fatherhood, and to 
put our unfailing trust in His inexhaustible 
tenderness, His patience, and His ever- 
watchful care. 





SPRING. 
As sometime after deathlike swound 
The life, that in the inmost cell 
Ot Being keeps her citadel, 
Flows out upon the death around, 
Flows out and slowly wins again 
Along the nerve-way’s tangled track, 
Inch after inch her kingdom back 
To sense of subtly joyous pain ; 
Till he that in the silent room 
With hot hands chafes her finger-tips, 
And lays his warm lips on the lips 
Whose cold hath quenched his life in gloom, 
Feels all at once a fluttering breath, 
And in her hands an answering heat, 





Feels the faint, far-off pulses beat, 
And knows that this is lite from death— 


So in the arterial, profound 
Mysterious pathways of the earth, 
New life is yearning to its birth, 

New pulses beat along the ground. 


A rosy mist is o’er the trees, 
The first faint flush of life’s return, 
The firm-clenched fingers of the fern 
Unclasp beneath the vernal breeze. 


Where late the plough with coulter keen 
Tossed the grey stubbles into foam, 
The upland’s robe of russet loam 

Is shot with woof of tender green. 


And here and there a flow’ret lifts 
A milk-white crest, a sudden spear, 
Through those dead leaves of yester-year 
That moulder in the hedgerow drifts. 


Andas I gaze on earth and skies 
New wakening from their winter sleep, 
Strange thrills into my being creep 
From that great life that never dies. 


Low voices of the cosmic Soul 

Breathe softly on my spirit’s ear, 

And through earth’s chaos whisper clear 
The meaning of her tangled whole. 


That deep beneath that seeming strife 
Where all things ever deathward draw, 
There lives and works the larger law 

Whose secret is not death but life! 





MRS. RIDDLE’S DAUGHTER, 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


MR, CHARLES KEMPSTER WRITES TO 
MR. DAVID CHRISTIE, 


WHEN they asked me to spend the Long 
with them, or as much of it as I could 
manage, I felt more than half disposed to 
write and say that I could not manage any 
of it at all, Of course a man’s uncle and 
aunt are his uncle and aunt, and as such I 
do not mean to say that I ever thought of 
suggesting anything against Mr. and Mrs, 
Plaskett. But then Plaskett is fifty-five 
if he’s a day, and not agile, and Mre. 
Plaskett always struck me as being about 
ten years older. They have no children, 
and the idea was that, as Mrs. Plaskett’s 
niece—Plaskett is my mother’s brother, 
so that Mrs. Plaskett is only my aunt by 
marriage—as I was saying, the idea was 
that, as Mcs. Plaskett’s niece was going to 
spend her Long with them, I, as it were, 
might take pity on the girl, and see her 
through it. 

I am not saying that there are not worse 
things than seeing a girl, single-handed, 
through a thing like that, but then it 
depends upon the girl. In this case, the 
mischief was her mother, The girl was 
Mrs, Plaskett’s brother’s child; his name 
was Riddle. Riddle was dead. The mis- 
fortune was that his wife was still alive. I 
had never seen her, but I had heard of her 
ever since I was breeched. She is one of 
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those awful Anti-Everythingites. She won’t 
allow you to smoke, or drink, or breathe 
comfortably, so far as I understand. I 
dare say you've heard of her. Whenever 
there is any new craze about, her name 
always figures in the bills, 

So far as I know, I am not possessed of 
all the vices. At the same time, I did not 
look forward to being shut up all alone in 
a country house with the daughter of a 
‘¢ Woman Crusader.” On the other hand, 
Uncle Plaskett has behaved, more than 
once, like a trump to me; and, as I felt that 
this might be an occasion on which he 
expected me to behave like a trump to 
him, I made up my mind that I would 
sample the girl and see what she was like. 

I had not been in the house half an hour 
before I began to wish I hadn’t come, 
Miss Riddle had not arrived, and if she 
was anything like the picture which my 
aunt painted of her, I hoped that she 
never would arrive—at least, while I was 
there. Neither of the Plasketts had seen 
her since she was the merest child. Mrs, 
Riddle never had approved of them. They 
were not Anti-Everythingite enough for her. 
Ever since the death of her husband she 
had practically ignored them. It was only 
when, after all these years, she found 
herself in a bit of a hole, that she seemed 
to have remembered their existence. It 
appeared that Miss Riddle was at some 
Anti-Everythingite college or other. The 
term was at an end. Her mother was in 
America, ‘‘ Crusading ” against one of her 
aversions. Some hitch had unexpectedly 
occurred as to where Miss Riddle was to 
spend her holidays, Mrs. Riddle had 
amazed the Plasketts by telegraphing to 
them frém the States to ask if they could 
give her house-room. And that forgiving, 
tender-hearted uncle and aunt of mine had 
said they would. 

1 assure you, Dave, that when first I saw 
her you might have knocked me over with 
& feather. I had spent the night seeing 
her in nightmares—a lively time I had had 
of it. In the morning I went out for a stroll, 
so that the fresh air might have a chance of 
clearing my head. And when I came back 
there was a little thing sitting in the 
morning-room talking to Aunt—I give you 
my word that she did not come within two 
inches of my shoulder. I do not want to 
go into raptures. I flatter myself I am 
beyond the age for that. But a sweeter- 
looking little thing I never saw! I was 
wondering who she might be, when my aunt 
introduced us, 





“Charlie, this is your cousin, May 
Riddle. May, this is your cousin, Charlie 
Kempster.” 

She stood up—such a dot of a thing! 
She held out her hand—she found fours 
in gloves a trifle loose. She looked at me 
with her eyes all laughter—you never saw 
such eyes, never! Her smile, when she 
spoke, was so contagious, that I would 
have defied the surliest man alive to have 
maintained his surliness when he found 
himself in front of it. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you—cousin.” 

Her voice! And the way in which she 
said it! As I have written, you might 
have knocked me down with a feather. 

I found myself in clover. And no man 
ever deserved good fortune better. It was 
a case of virtue rewarded. I had come to 
do my duty, expecting to find it bitter, 
and, lo, it was very sweet. How such a 
mother came to have such a child was a 
mystery to all of us. There was not a 
trace of humbug about her. So far from 
being an Anti-Everythingite, she went in 
for everything, strong. That hypocrite of 
an uncle of mine had arranged to revolu- 
tionise the habits of his house for her. 
There were to be family prayers morning 
and evening, and a sermon, and three- 
quarters of an hour's grace before meat, 
and all that kind of thing. I even sus- 
pected him of an intention of locking up 
the billiard-room, and the smoke-room, and 
all the books worth reading, and all the 
music that wasn’t “sacred,” and, in fact, 
of turning the place into a regular mauso- 
leam. But he had not been in her company 
five minutes, when bang went all ideas of 
that sort. Talk about locking the billiard- 
room against her! You should have seen 
the game she played. And sing! She sang 
everything. When she had made our hearts 
go pit-a-pat, and brought the tears into our 
eyes, she would give us comic songs—the 
very latest. Where she got them from 
was more than we could understand ; but 
she made us laugh till we cried—Aunt and 
all. She was an Admirable Crichton— 
honestly. I never saw a girl play a better 
game of tennis, She could ride like an 
Amazon, And walk—when I think of the 
walks we had together through the woods, 
I doing my duty towards her to the best 
of my ability, it all seems to have been too 
good a time to have happened in anything 
but a dream. 

Do not think she was a rowdy girl, one 
offthese “ up-to-daters,” or fast. Quite the 
other way. She had read more books than 
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I had—I am not hinting that that is saying 
much, but still she had. She loved books, 
too; and, you know, speaking quite frankly, 
I never was a bookish man. Talking about 
books, one day when we were out in the 
woods alone together—we nearly always 
were alone together !—I took it into my 
head to read to her. She listened for a 
page or two; then she interrupted me. 

“Do you call that reading?” I looked 
at her, surprised. She held out her hand. 
“ Now let me read to you. Give me the 
book.” 

I gave it to her. Dave, you never heard 
such reading. It was not only a question 
of elocution ; it was not only a question of 
the music that was in her voice. She made 
the dry bones live. The words, as they 
proceeded from between her lips, became 
living things. I never read to her again. 
After that, she always read to me, She 
read to me all sorts of things, I believe 
she could even have vivified a leading 
article, 

One day she had been reading to me a 
pen picture of a famous dancer. The 
writer had seen the woman in some Spanish 
theatre. He gave an impassioned descrip- 
tion—at least, it’ sounded impassioned as 
she read it—of how the people had followed 
the perfermer’s movements with enrap- 
tured eyes and throbbing pulses, unwilling 
to lose the slightest gesture. When she 
had done reading, putting down the book, 
she stood up in front of me. I sat up to 
ask what she was going to do. 

‘‘T wonder,” she said, “if it was any- 
thing like this— the dance which that 
Spanish woman danced.” 

She danced to me. Dave, you are my 
‘ fidus Achates,” my other self, my chum, 
or I would not say a word to you of this. 
I never shall forget that day. She set my 
veins on fire. The witch! Without music, 
under the greenwood tree, all in a moment, 
for my particular edification, she danced a 
dance which -would have set a crowded 
theatre in a frenzy. While she danced, I 
watched her as if mesmerised ; I give you my 
word I did not lose a gesture. When she 
ceased—with such a curtsy |—I sprang up 
and ran to her. I would have caught her 
in my arms; but she sprang back, She 
held me from her with her outstretched 
hand. 

“Mr, Kempster!” she exclaimed. She 
looked up at me as demurely as you 
please. 

“T was only going to take a kiss,” I cried. 
‘Surely a cousin may take a kiss,” 





‘‘ Not every cousin—if you please,” 

With that she walked right off, there 
and then, leaving me standing speechless, 
and as stupid as an owl. 

The next morning asI was in the hall, 
lighting up for an after breakfast smoke, 
Aunt Plaskett came up tome. The good 
soul had trouble written all over her face. 
She had an open letter in her hand. She 
looked up at me in a way which reminded 
me oddly of my mother. 

‘“‘ Charlie,” she said, “ I’m so sorry.” 

“ Aunt, if you’re sorry, so am I, Bat 
what’s the sorrow ?” 

“Mrs. Riddle’s coming.” 

“Coming? When?” 

‘ To-day—this morning. I am expecting 
her every minute.” 

“Bat I thought she was a fixture in 
America for the next three months.” 

“So I thought, But it seems that 
something has happened which has induced 
her to change her mind. She arrived in 
England yesterday. She writes to me to 
say that she will come on to us as early as 
possible to-day. Here is the letter. Charlie, 
will you tell May ?” 

She put the question a trifle timidly, as 
though she were asking me to do something 
from which she herself would rather be 
excused, The fact is, we had found that 
Miss Riddle would talk of everything and } 
anything, with the one exception of her 
mother. Speak of Mrs. Riddle, and the 
young lady either immediately changed the 
conversation, or she held her peace. Within 
my hearing, her mother’s name had never 
escaped her lips, Whether consciously or 
unconsciously, she had conveyed to our 
minds a very clear impression that, to put 
it mildly, between her and her mother § 
there was no love lost. I, myself, was 
persuaded that, to her, the news of her 
mother’s imminent presence would not be } 
pleasant news. It seemed that my aunt 
was of the same opinion. 

‘Dear May ought to be told, she ought 
not to be taken unawares. You will find 
her in the morning-room, I think.” | 

I rather fancy that Aunt and Uncle 
Plaskett have a tendency to shift the little | 
disagreeables of life off their own shoulders 
on to other people’s, Anyhow, before I 
could point out to her that the part which } 
ehe suggested I should play was one which 
belonged more properly to her, Aunt |, 
Plaskett had taken advantage of my 
momentary hesitation to effect a strategic | 
movement which removed her out of my 
sight, 
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I found Miss Riddle in the morning- 
room. She was lying on a couch, reading. 
Directly I entered she saw that I had 
something on my mind. 

‘‘What’s the matter? You don’t look 
happy.” 

“It may seem selfishness on my part, 
but I’m not quite happy. I have just 
heard news which, if you will excuse my 
saying so, has rather given me a facer.” 

“ If I will excuse your saying so! Dear 
me, how ceremonious we are! Is the news 
public, or private, property ?” 

‘Who do you think is coming?” 

“Coming? Where? Here?” I nodded. 
“T have not the most remote idea. How 
should I have ?” 

Tt is some one who has something to do 
with you.” 

Until then she had been taking it un- 
commonly easily on the couch. When I 
said that, she sat up with quite a start. 

“Something to do with me? Mr, 
Kempster! What do you mean? Who 
can possibly be coming here who has any- 
thing to do with me?” 

May, can’t you guess 1” 

“Guess! How canI guess? What do 
you mean ?” 

“It’s your mother.” 

“© My—mother !” 

I had expected that the thing would be 
rather a blow to her, but I had never ex- 
pected that it would be anything like the 
blow it seemed. She sprang to her feet. 
The book fell from her hands, unnoticed, 
on to the floor. She stood facing me, with 
clenched fists and staring eyes. 

“* My—mother!” she repeated. ‘‘ Mr. 
Kempster, tell me what you mean.” 

I told myself that Mrs, Riddle must be 
more, or less, of a mother even than my 
fancy painted her, if the mere suggestion 
of her coming could send her daughter 
into such a state of mind as this. Miss 
Riddle had always struck me as being 
about as cool a hand as you would be likely 
to meet. Now, all at once, shé seemed to 
be half beside herself with agitation. As 
she glared at me, she made me almost feel 
as if I had been behaving to her like a 
brute. 

“My aunt has only just now told me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“That Mrs, Riddle arrived , 

She interrupted me. 

“ Mre. Riddle? My mother,4 Well, go 
on!” 

She stamped on the floor, I almost felt 
as if she had stamped on me. I went on. 








“My aunt has just told me that Mrs, 
Riddle arrived in England yesterday. She 
has written this morning to say that she is 
coming on at once,” 

‘‘ Bat I don’t understand!” She really 
looked as if she did not understand. “I 
thought—I was told that—she was going 
to remain abroad for months.” 

“Tt seems that she has changed her 
mind.” 

“‘Changed her mind!” Miss Riddle 
stared at me as if she thought that such a 
thing was inconceivable. ‘‘ When did you 
say that she was coming ?” 

* Aunt tells me that she is expecting her 
every moment.” 

“ Mr, Kempster, what am I to do?” 

She appealed to me, with outstretched 
hands—actually trembling, as it seemed to 
me, with passion—as if I knew, or under- 
stood her either ! 

‘‘T am afraid, May, that Mrs, Riddle 
has not been to you all that a mother 
ought to be. I have heard something of 
this before. Bat I did not think that it 
was so bad as it seems.” 

“You have heard? You have heard! 
My good sir, you don’t know what you're 
talking about in the very least. There is 
one thing very certain, that I must go at 
once,” 

“Got May!” 

She moved forward. I believe she would 
have gone if I had not stepped between 
her and the door. I was beginning to feel 
slightly bewildered. It struck me that 
perhaps I had not broken the news so 
delicately as I might have done. I had 
blundered somewhere. Something must 
be wrong, if, after having been parted 
from her, for all I knew, for years, 
immediately on hearing of her mother’s 
return, her first impulse was towards 
flight. 

“Well?” she cried, looking up at me 
like a small, wild thing. 

“My dear May, what do you mean? 
Where are you going? To your room?” 

“To my room? No! I am going away! 
away! Right out of this, as quickly as I 
can !” 

“Bat, after alJ," your mother is your 
mother. Surely she cannot have made 
herself so objectionable that, at the mere 
thought of her arrival, you should wish to 
run away from her, goodness alone knows 
where, So far as I understand, she has 
disarranged her plans, and hurried across 
the Atlantic, for the sole purpose of seeing 
you,” 
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She looked at me in silence for a 
moment. As she looked, outwardly, she 
froze. 

‘“Mr, Kempster, I am ata loss to under- 
stand your connection with my affairs, 
Still less do I understand the grounds on 
which you would endeavour to regulate 
my movements. It is true that you area 
map, and I am a woman; that you are 
big, and I am little; but—are those the 
only grounds?” 

“Of course, if you look at it like 
that——” 

Shrugging my shoulders, I moved aside, 
As I did so, some one entered the room, 
Turning, I saw it was my aunt. She was 
closely followed by another woman. 

“My dear May,” said my aunt, and 
unless I am mistaken, her voice was 
trembling, ‘‘ here is your mother.” 

The woman who was with my aunt was 
a tall, loosely-built person, with iron-grey 
hair, a square, determined jaw, and eyes 
which looked as if they could have stared 
the Sphinx right out of countenance, She 
was holding a pair of pince-nez in position 
on the bridge of her nose. Through them 
she was fixedly regarding May. But she 
made no forward movement. The rigidity 
of her countenance, of the cold sternness 
which was in her eyes, of the hard lines 
which were about her mouth, did not relax 
in the least degree. Nor did she accord 
her any sign of greeting. I thought that 
this was a comfortable way in which to 
meet one’s daughter—and such a daughter ! 
—after a lengthened separation. With a 
feeling of the pity of it, I turned again to 
May. As I did so, a sort of creepy-crawly 
sensation went all up my back. The little 
girl really struck me as being frightened 
half out of her life. Her face was white 
and drawn ; her lips were quivering ; hor 
big eyes were dilated in a manner which 
uncomfortably recalled a wild creature 
which has gone stark mad with fear. 

It was a painful silence, I have no 
doubt that my aunt was as conscious of it 
as anyone. I expect that she felt May’s 
position as keenly as if it had been her 
own. She probably could not understand 
the woman’s cold - bloodedness, the girl’s 
too obvious shrinking from her mother, 
In what, I am afraid, was awkward, 
blandering fashion, she tried to smooth 
things over. 

** May, dear, don’t you see it is your 
mother }” 

Then Mrs, Riddls spoke. 
to my aunt. 


She turned 





“T don’t understand you, 
person ?” 

I distinctly saw my aunt give a gasp. I |} 
knew she was trembling. 

“Don’t you see that it is May?” 

“May? Whot This girl?” 

Again Mrs. Riddle looked at the girl who 
was standing close beside me. Such a 
look! And again there was silence, I 
do not know what my aunt felt, But, from 
what I felt, I can guess. 
stroke of lightning, as it were, had suddenly | 
laid bare an act of mine, the discovery | 
of which would cover me with undying 
shame. The discovery had come with 
such blinding suddenness, that, as yet, I 
was unable to realise all that it meant. 
As I looked at the girl, who seemed 
all at once to have become smaller even 
than she usually was, I was conscious 
that, if I did not keep myself well in hand, 
I was in danger of collapsing at the knees, 
Rather than have suffered what I suffered 
then, I would sooner have had a good 
sound thrashing any day, and half my 
bones well broken. 

I saw the little girl’s body swaying in | 
the air. For a moment I thought that 
she was going to faint. But she caught 
herself at it just in time. As she pulled 
herself together, a shudder went all over 
her face. With her fists clenched at her 
sides, she stood quite still. Then she 
turned to my aunt. 

*T am not May Riddle,” she said, in a 
voice which was at one and the same time 
strained, eager, and defiant, and as unlike 
her ordinary voice as chalk is different 
from cheese. Raising her hands, she covered 
her face. ‘Oh, I wish I had never said I 
was!” 

She burst out crying; into such wild 
grief that one might have been excused for 
fearing that she would hurt herself by the 
violence of her own emotion. 
I were dumb. As for Mrs. Riddle—and, 
if you come to think of it, it was only 
natural — she did not seem to under- 
stand the situation in the least. Turning 
to my aunt, she caught her by the arm. 

‘ Will you be so good as to tell me what 
is the meaning of these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings? ” 

“ My dear!” seemed to be all that my 
aunt could stammer in reply. 

‘Answer me!” I really believe that 
Mrs, Riddle shook my aunt. ‘ Where is 
my daughter— May ?” 

“We thought—we were told that this | 
was May.” My aunt addressed herself to 


Who is this | 





I felt as if a } 





Aunt and 
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the girl, who was still sobbing as if her 
heart would break. ‘ My dear, I am very 
sorry, but you know you gave us to under- 
stand that you were May.” 

Then some glimmering of the meaning 
of the situation did seem to dawn on Mrs. 
Riddle’s mind. She turned to the crying 
girl; and a look came on her face which 


4 gave one the impression that one had 


suddenly lighted on the key-note of her 
It was a look of uncompro- 
mising resolution. A woman who could 
summon up such an expression at will 
ought to be a leader. She never could be 
led. I sincerely trust that my wife—if I 
ever have one—when we differ, will never 
If she does, I am afraid it 
will have to be a case of her way, not 
mine. As I watched Mrs, Riddle, I was 
uncommonly glad she was not my mother. 
She went and planted herself right in front 
of the crying girl, And she said, quietly, 
but in a tone of voice the hard frigidity of 
which suggested the nether millstone : 
“Cease that noise. Take your hands 
from before your face. Are you one of 
that class of persons who, with the will to 
do evil, lack the courage to face the conse- 


| quences of their own misdeeds? I can 


assure you that, so far as I am concerned, 


} noise is thrown away. Candour is your 


only hope with me. Do you hear what I 
say? Take your hands from before your 
face.’ 

I should fancy that Mrs, Riddle’s words, 


% and still more her manner, must have cut 
4 the girl like a whip. Anyhow, she did as 


she was told. She took her hands from 
Her eyes were blurred 
with weeping. She still was sobbing. 
Big tears were rolling down her cheeks, 
I am bound to admit that her crying had 
by no means improved her personal ap- 
pearance, You could see she was doing 
her utmost to regain her self-control. And 
she faced Mrs. Riddle with a degree of 


4 assurance which, whether she was in the 


right or in the wrong, I was glad to see. 
That stalwart representative of the modern 
Women Crusaders continued to address 
her in the same unflattering way. 

“Who are you? How comes it that 
I find you passing yourself off as my 
daughter in Mrs. Plaskett’s house ?” 

Tne girl’s answer took me by surprise. 

“‘T owe you no explanation, and I shall 


} give you none.” 


“ You are mistaken. You owe mea very 


} frank explanation. I promise you you shall 


give me one before I’ve done with you.” 





“T wish and intend to have nothing 
whatever to say to you. Ba so good as to 
let me pass.” 

The girl’s defiant attitude took Mrs, 
Riddle slightly aback. I was delighted. 
Whatever she had been crying for, it had 
evidently not been for want of pluck. It 
was plain that she had pluck enough for 
fifty. It did me good to see her. 

‘Take my advice, young woman, and 
do not attempt that sort of thing with me 
—unless, that is, you wish me to give you 
a short shrift, and send at once for the 
police,” 

“The police? For me? You are mad!” 

For a moment Mrs, Riddle really did look 
a trifle mad. She went quite green. She 
took the girl by the shoulder roughly. 
I saw that the little thing was wincing 
beneath the pressure of her hand. That 
was more than I could stand. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Riddle, but—if you 
would not mind !” 

Whether she did or did not mind, I did 
not wait for her to tell me. I removed 
her hand, with as much politeness as was 
possible, from where she had placed it. 
She looked at me, not nicely. 

“Pray, sir, who are you?” 

‘'T am Mrs. Plaskett’s nephew, Charles 
Kempster, and very much at your service, 
Mrs. Riddle.” 

“So you are Charles Kempster? I have 
heard of you.” I was on the point of re- 
marking that I also had heard of her. 
But I refrained. ‘Be so good, young 
man, as not to interfere.” 

I bowed, The girl spoke to me, 

“I am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Kempster.” She turned tomy aunt. One 
could see that every moment she was 
becoming more her cool, collected self again. 
“Mrs. Plaskett, it is to you I owe an 
explanation. I am ready to give you one 
when and where you please. Now, if 
it is your pleasure.” 

My aunt was rubbing her hands together 
in a feeble, purposeless, undecided sort 
sort of way. Unless I err, she was crying, 
for a change. With the exception of my 
uncle, I should say that my aunt was 
the most peace-loving soul on earth. 

“Well, my deer, I don’t wish to say 
anything to pain you—as you must know! 
—but if you can explain, I wish you would. 
We have grown very fond of you, your 
uncle and I.” 

It was not a very bright speech of my 
aunt's, but it seemed to please the person 
for whom it was intended immensely, She 
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ran to her, she took hold of both her 
hands, she kissed her on either cheek. 

“You dear darling! I’ve been a perfect 
wretch to you, but not such a villain as 
your fancy paints me. Ill tell you ail 
about it—now.” Clasping her hands be- 
hind her back, she looked my aunt de- 
murely in the face. Bat in spite of her 
demureness, I could see that she was full 
of mischief to the finger-tips. ‘ You must 
know that I am Daisy Hardy. I am the 
daughter of Francis Hardy, of the Corin- 
thian Theatre.” 

Directly the words had passed her lips, 
I knew her. You remember how often 
we saw her in “The Penniless Pilgrim ” ? 
And how good she was? And how we 
fell in love with her, the pair of us? All 
along, something about her, now and then, 
had filled me with a sort of overwhelming 
conviction that I must have seen her some- 
where before. What an ass I had been! 
But then to think of her—well, modesty— 
in passing herself off as Mrs. Riddle’s 
daughter. As for Mrs. Riddle, she received 
the young lady’s confession with what 
she possibly intended for an air of crushing 
disdain. 

“ An actress !” she exclaimed, 

She switched her skirts on one side, 
with the apparent intention of preventirg 
their coming into contact with iniquity. 
Miss Hardy paid no heed. 

“May Riddle is a very dear friend of 
mine.” 

“I don’t believe it,” cried Mrs, Riddle, 
with what, to say the least of it, was perfect 
frankness. Still Miss Hardy paid no 
heed, 

“Tt is the dearest wish of her life to 
become an actress,” 

“ Tt’s a lie!” 

This time Miss Hardy did pay heed. 
She faced the frankly speaking lady. 

“Tt is no lie, as you are quite aware, 
You know very well that, ever since she was 
a child, it has been her continual dream.” 

“Tt was nothing but a childish craze.” 

Miss Hardy shrugged her shoulders, 

“Mrs, Riddle uses her own phraseology ; 
I use mine. I can only say that May has 
often told me that, when she was but a 
tiny thing, her mother used to whip her 
for playing at being an actress. She used 
to try and make her promise that she 
would never go inside a theatre, and when 
she refused, she used to beat her cruelly. 
As she grew older, her mother used to 
lock her in her bedroom, and keep her 
without food for days and days——” 





“ Hold your tongue, girl! Who are you 
that you should comment on my dealings 
with my child? A young girl, who, by 
her own confession, has already become a 
painted thing, and who seems to glory in 
her shame, is a creature with whom I can 
own no common womanhood. Again I 
insist upon your telling me, without any 
attempt at rhodomontade, how it is that I 
find a creature such as you posing as my 
child,” 

The girl vouchsafed her no direct reply. 
She looked at her with a curious scorn, 
which I fancy Mrs, Riddle did not alto- 
gether relish. Then she turned again to 
my aunt, 

“ Mrs, Plaskett, it is as I tell you. All 
her life May has wished to be an actress, 
As she has grown older her wish has 
strengthened. You see, all my people 
have been actors and actresses. I, myself, 
love acting. You could hardly expect me, 
in such a matter, to be against my friend. 
And then—there was my brother.” 

She paused. Her face became more 
mischievous ; and, unless I am mistaken, 
Mrs, Riddle’s face grew blacker. But she 
let the girl go on. 

“Claud believed in her. He was even 
more upon her side than I was, He 
saw her act in some private theatricals P 

Then Mrs, Riddle did strike in. 

“My daughter never acted, either in 
public or in private, in her life. Girl, 
how dare you pile lie upon iie ?” 

Miss Hardy gave her look for look. One 
felt that the woman knew that the girl 
was speaking the truth, although she might 
not choose to own it. 

“May did many things of which her 
mother had no knowledge. How could it 
be otherwise? When a mother makes 
it her business to repress at any cost 
the reasonable desires which are bound 
up in her daughter’s very being, she must 
expect to be deceived. As I say, my 
brother Claud saw her act in some 
private theatricals. And he was persuaded 
that, for once in a way, hers was not a 
case of a person mistaking the desire to 
be for the power to be, because she was 
an actress born, Then things came to 
a climax. May wrote to me to say that 
she was leaving college; that her mother 
was in America; and that so far as her 
ever becoming an actress was concerned, 
so far as she could judge, it was a case of 
now or never. I showed her letter to 
Claud. He at once declared that it should 
be a case of now. A new play was coming 
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out, in which he was to act, and in which, 
he said, there was a part which would fit 
May like a glove. It was not a large 
part; still, there it was. If she chose, he 
would see she had it. I wrote and told 
her what Claud said. She jumped for joy 
—through the post, you understand. Then 
they began to draw me in, Until her 
mother’s return, May was to have gone, 
for safe keeping, to one of her mother’s 
particular friends. If she had gone, the 
thing would have been hopeless. Bat, 
at the last moment, the plan fell through. 
It was arranged, instead, that she should 
go to her aunt—to you, Mrs, Plaskett. 
You had not seen her since her childhood ; 
you had no notion of what she looked 
like. I really do not know from whom 
the suggestion came, but it was suggested 
that I should come to you, pretending to 
be her. And I was to keep on pretending, 
till the rubicon was passed and the play 
produced. If she once succeeded in gain- 
ing footing on the stage, though it might 
be never so slight a one, May declared that 
wild horses should not drag her back 
again. And I knew her well enough to 
be aware that, when she said a thing, she 
meant exactly what she said. Mrs. 
Plaskett, I should have made you this 
confession of my own initiative next week. 
Indeed, May would have come and told 
you the tale herself, if Mrs. Riddle had 
not returned all these months before 
any one expected her. Because, as it 
happens, the play was produced last 
night a 

Mre, Riddle had been listening, with 
a face as black as a thunder-cloud. Here 
she again laid her hand upon Miss Hardy’s 
shoulder. 

“Where? Tell me! I will still save 
her, though, to do so, I have to drag her 
through the streets.” 

Miss Hardy turned to her with a smile. 

' May does not need saving, she already 
has attained salvation. I hear, not only 
that the play was a great success, but that 
May’s part, as she acted it, was the success 
of the play. As for dragging her through 
the streets, you know that you are talking 
nonsense, She is of an age to do as she 
pleases, You have no more power to put 
constraint upon her, than you have to put 
constraint upon me,” 

All at once Miss Hardy let herself go, 
as it were. 

“Mrs, Riddle, you have spent a large 
part of your life in libelling all that I hold 
dearest; you will now be taught of how 








great a libel you have been guilty. You 
will learn from the example of your 
daughter's own life, that women can, and | 
do, live as pure and as decent lives upon 
one sort of stage, as are lived, upon 
another sort of stage, by ‘Women Cru- 
saders,’” 

She swept the infuriated Mrs, Riddle 
such a curtsy, . . . well, there’s the story 
for you, Dave. There was, I believe, a lot 
more talking. And some of it, I dare 
say, approached to high faluting. But I 
had had enough of it, and went outside, 
Miss Hardy insisted on leaving the house 
that very day. As I felt that I might not 
be wanted, I also left. We went up to 
town together in the same carriage. We 
had it to ourselves. And that night I saw 
May Riddle, the real May Riddle. I don’t 
mind telling you in private, that she is 
acting in that new thing of Pettigrewe’s, 
“The Fiying Folly,” under the name of 
Miss Lyndhurst. She only has a small 
part; but, as Miss Hardy declares her 
brother said of her, she plays it like an 
actress born, I should not be surprised if 
she becomes all the rage before long. 

One could not help feeling sorry for Mrs, 
Riddle, in a kind of away. I daresay sho 
feels pretty bad about it all. But then 
she only has herself to blame. When a 
mother and her daughter pull different 
ways, the odds are that, in the end, youth 
will prevai]. Especially when the daughter 
has as much resolution as the mother. 

As for Daisy Hardy, I belleve she is 
going to the Plasketts again next week. If 
she does I have half a mind——though I 
know she will only laugh at me, if I do go. 
I don’t care. Between you and me, I don’t 
believe she’s half so wedded to the stage 
as she pretends she is, 





A LITTLE COQUETTE. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS 





CHAPTER I, 


WHEN Hilda Clifford became engaged to 
Lord Langridge, people held up their hands 
in astonishment at his choice and her luck. 
No one had ever imagined that Hilda would 
make such a match ! 

She was the daughter of a retired Colonel, 
and though considered fascinating, was not 
by any means pretty. Lord Langridge, 
however, was head over ears in love, and 
rapturously happy that Hilda had deignedto 
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accept him. The young lady in question was 
quite frank about her own feelings. When 
Lord Langridge was on the verge of 
proposing, she sat over the fire with her 
especial friend Lucy Gordon, and discussed 
the matter freely. She was wearing a new 
and expensive gown that afternoon, and 
fingered the costly stuff softly as she 
talked. 

“This is mother’s last effort at getting 
me married,” she announced, with a sweep 
of the hand that included a coquettish hat 
and a set of furs that lay upon the sofa, 
just as she had thrown them off. “She 
has really spared no expense this time, 
Lucy. It will be very hard lines for her 
if Langridge does not come to the point 
after all.” 

“You have the oddest way of talking, 
Hilda! I wonder what Mrs. Clifford 
would say if she heard you.” 

“She would put things in a different 
light, no doubt,” said Hilda negligently, 
“ but when I saw that boa I knew at once 
that this was my last chance, and I must 
grasp it.” 

‘Your last chance! And you are only 
twenty-one !” 

“T know, dear. But I am the kind 
that goes off very quickly,” said Hilda 
resignedly. ‘In three years’ time I shan’t 
be fit to be seen.” 

“‘T wonder you have never got married 
before, you have such a way with you,” 
said Lucy admiringly. 

“T have cultivated that, dear. It has 
been the result of years of experience of 
mankind, I am not pretty, but I early 
determined to be fascinating.” 

“You have succeeded admirably. And 
I have heard you called pretty.” 

“That has always been my highest 
triumpb. Iam not good-looking for even 
two minutes together; but if I feel called 
upon to exert myself, I can make any man 
ready to swear that I am lovely.” 

Hilda looked into the fire for a moment 
and then laughed a little. 

“Lord Langridge admired my hair the 
other day,” she went on, ‘and I said, ‘It 
isn’t all mine, you know.’ Youshould have 
seen his face! I told him that the older I 
got the more hair I meant to have. He 
looked awfully shocked, I do wish he 
wasn’t quite so serious,” 

“How old is he?” 

“ For-r-r-ty,” said Hilda, rolling her r’s 
and her eyes at the same time, 

‘¢ You like him, don’s you, Hilda?” 

“Ob, he is a pleasant little thing,” re- 





turned Miss Clifford, with a slight yawn. | 
“T have no doubt he will let me have my 
own way in everything. He is going to 
propose to-morrow,” 

“How do you know?” 

“Tam going to wear a new frock, and 
mamma will leave the room to find her 
thimble, when he calls. She will be away 
a discreet space of time, and when she 
comes back I shall be wearing an enormous [ 
half-hoop of diamonds on the third finger 
of my left hand. Lord Langridge, who § 
will have been sitting very near me, pro- 
bably with his arm round my waist, will 
colour scarlet, And I shall explain things 
with graceful self-possession, and mamma 
will call me her dear daughter, and ask him } 
to be kind to me, and———” 

“Hilda, I do wonder you can talk 'like { 
that! I think you are very unfeeling and 
—and horrid.” 

‘It’s the way I have been brought up | 
that has done it,” returned Miss Clifford, 
with a slight hardening of the mouth, 
‘Upon my word, Lucy, there are very few [ 
things in heaven or earth that I respect or | 
care for.” 

“T wonder how it will turn out? I 
shouldn’t care to be in Lord Langridge’s | 
shoes.” 

“ Ah, there you are wrong. I shall make } 
him a model wife. I do respect him 
though I don’t love him, and I shall be as | 
affectionate as possible. 
shall no doubt be called ‘a faithful and 
devoted wife,’ on my tombstone.” 

*‘ Have you ever had a spark of sentiment 
for any man?” asked Lucy, looking at her 
friend curiously. 

‘Oh, dear me, yes,” replied Miss Clifford, 
raising her eyes, which were undeniably 
pretty, to the ceiling ; ‘I have really cared 
for three or four.” 

“How tiresome you are, Hilda! You 
are never your real self even with me, I 
believe there was only one person who ever 
did understand you. And that was Captain [ 
Caurwen.” 

The flickering firelight showed that } 
Hilda had turned a little pale. Bat other- 
wise she did not falter. 

“Captain Carwen was a very disagreeable 
person,” she rejoined lightly. ‘He had a § 
way of treating me as if I were six 
years old, and rather imbecile into the 
bargain. Oh, no, I couldn’t possibly stand 
Captain Carwen.” 

“T shall always believe that you were 
cut out for each other, nevertheless,” said 
Lucy determinedly ; ‘and why he left for [ 
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India in such a frightful hurry, I never 
could make out.” 

Hilda stood up and stretched out her 
hand for her hat, which she arranged 
carefully and coquettishly above her dark 
curls, 

“T think he went because he was 
annoyed with me,” she said deliberately. 
“I believe the quarrel began about a hat 
he didn’t like. Yes, on the whole I 
honestly believe he went to India because 
of that. It seems a trivial reason, doesn’t 
it?” 

“‘T don’t believe it,” said Lucy flatly. 

‘Oh, but it’s true,” said Hilda, disposing 
her costly boa round her neck, and sur- 
veying herself admiringly in the glass, 
‘It was a pork-pie hat too, I remember. 
Poor Teddy Wick admired it very much, 
and asked me always to wear it when I 
went to meet him. Captain Curwen 
thought I was forward when I told the 
dear boy I should never wear any other 
since he liked it so much, and he said the 
hat was hideous. We had a desperate 
quarrel over it, and called each other all 
sorts of names,” 

“There was something more than that, 
I am sure,” 

‘‘T dare say there was,” said Hilda 
negligently ; “but what does it matter 
now that it is over and done with?” 

‘‘He was desperately in love with you, 
Hilds, and knew how to manage you to 
perfection. A nice handful poor Lord 
Langridge will find you!” 

“T hate to be managed. Captain Car- 
wen was a dear, I admit, but I never re- 
member any one who made me 80 cross,” 

“He was very good-looking.” 

“Oh, yes. A great improvement on my 
poor Langridge, I must say. I don’t know 
how I shall stand those little side whiskers 
of his. And he will have to grow a 
moustache, I hate being kissed by a clean- 
qj shaven man. One might as well kiss a 
woman at once.” 

She paused for a moment, and then 


} held out her hand. 


Good-bye, Lucy. Wish me joy.” 

“IT wonder what will be the end of it,” 
said Lucy, absently clasping the proffered 
hand. ‘You are just the sort of girl to 
have an exciting history and get into no 
end of scrapes.” 

“The end will be matrimony, and I am 
sure that is enough to steady the most 
skittish woman that ever lived.” 

‘‘ Marriage doesn’t end everything, you 
know. Be careful, Hilda.” 





“T am going to be very careful—oh, 
desperately so for about six weeks. I shall 
make an arrangement with Langridge that 
I may burst out every now and then. [ 
must have my day out like the house. 
maids,” 

“Oh, Hilda, don’t marry him,” cried 
Lucy fervently. ‘‘If you feel like that 
about it you will be miserable. Marriage 
isn’t for a few hours or a few days; it is 
for the whole of one’s life. Think of that, 
Hilda! The whole of one’s life!” 

“T don’t want to think about it. Why 
should I bother myself about disagreeable 
things? There is nothing so bad for one’s 
looks as thinking. It brings no end of 
wrinkles at once.” 

She went out into the hall with a light 
laugh. As Lucy opened the front door for 
her, she turned for a moment and kissed 
her cheek—a very unusual demonstration 
of affection on her part. 

“T am not worth thinking about, Lucy,” 
she said, “so don’t worry your little head 
any more about me. I mean to marry Lord 
Langridge, and be very happy.” 

“Tf a determination to be happy will 
make you so,” said Lucy, watching her 
friend go down the steps, “I dare say 
you will be one of the brightest people 
living. Only—it doesn’t!” . 

But to this piece of philosophy Miss 
Clifford did not reply, and Lucy shut the 
door and went back to the fire with a little 
sigh. 

“Poor Hilda!” she said to herself. 
“She is very wilful and very fascinating. 
She deserved a better fate. She is to 
marry a man she does not love. What 
could be worse than that?” 

But Hilda, walking briskly along the 
country road, whose frost-bound surface 
was almost as hard as iron, was not wasting 
her time in self-pity. She was not at all 
sure that her fate was such a hard one. 
True, she had lost for life the man she had 
really loved, but she flattered herself that 
she had got over that loss, and was settling 
comfortably down into unsentimental com- 
mon-sense. Langridge was rich, amiable, 
and tremendously fond of her. What more 
could a woman want in any husband? As 
his wife she would be high up in the social 
scale, and could satisfy every ambition. She 
meant to shinein society. True, there was 
always Langridge in the background, an 
unwelcome accompaniment of his wealth 
and his rank, but Hilda thrust the thought 
of him resolutely away, and occupied her- 
self with him as little as possible. She 
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thought about Captain Curwen still less, 
and, in short, was in a very comfortable 
frame of mind altogether. 

As she drew near home, and the pale 
wintry sunset was gilding the distant red 
roofs of the village cottages, she became 
aware of the fact that Lord Langridge him- 
self was on in front. She had a good 
chance of surveying her future lord and 
master. His short, sturdy figure was as 
clearly outlined against the sky as was the 
lean, leafless skeleton elm-tree that looked 
black against the pale gold background. 

Hilda moderated her pace a little in 
order to scrutinise him at leisure. 

“Langridge is not beautiful,” she said 
to herself critically, ‘‘but I am sure he 
must be very good. When we are 
married I shall have to stop his wearing 
those loud plaid trousers. The poor boy 
has no taste.” 

At this moment, something—instinct, 
perhaps—made Langridge turn round and 
see her. He immediately wheeled about 
and hurried towards her, his honest face 
beaming with delight. 

“This is indeed a pleasure! Do you 
know, Miss Clifford, that I was on my way 
to see you }” 

**So I imagined,” returned Hilda, giving 
him a careless hand, “as this road has 
only one house in it, and that is ours.” 

By this time Langridge was walking 
beside her. Hilda noticed for the first 
time that she was taller than he, and re- 
flected that this was a great pity. It 
would spoil the appearance of things when 
they went out together. Hilda was not 
partial to little men.’ 

“‘ How fortunate I turned and saw you!” 
pursued Langridge, with a delighted ex- 
pression. “Fancy, if I had found you out 
when I called !” 

“Jt would have been a frightful calamity.” 

“Frightful to me, 
that you,” with reproachfal tenderness, 
‘would have cared in the very least.” 

“Ob, I am not so inhuman as you think 
me. Since you have taken the trouble to 
walk over from the Abbey, I should have 
been really sorry to have missed you.” 

“How kind you are always! You 
almost make me believe sometimes that 
you like to be bored by. my visits,” said 
Langridge tentatively. 

** You don’t bore me—much !” said Miss 
Clifford, smiling at him. 

The smile undid the severity of the 
words, Lord Langridge took fresh heart. 

“Tt is a lovely afternoon,” he remarked, 


I do not believe | h 





as the gables of Hilda’s home rose in sight 
at the end of the long country road down 
which they were walking, ‘don’t you 
think it is a pity to go in just yet ?” 

The words were commonplace enough, 
but they were spoken rather breathlessly. 
Hilda, skilled in these signs of coming 
events, reflected for a moment whether 
she would prefer Langridge to propose to 
her in a country lane or in the drawing- 
room at home. She decided on the country 
lane. There was less opportunity for the 
display of sentiment and emotion. She 
felt very little inclined for either this 
afternoon. Down the lane they accordingly 
went, 

The daffodil sky was paling, and the 
air from across the fields blew fresh and 
clear. The beauty of the afternoon was 
waning quickly. Hilda looked at her 
companion steadily for a moment. 

He was not a romantic figure, His good- 
humoured face was round and red, and 
boasted the little black side whiskers that 
Hilda abhorred. His gait was clumsy, and 
his figure the kind which is the tailor’s 
despair. No fine clothes could ever make 
Langridge look elegant. Could she bear 
this short, stout, good-tempered little man 
as a lifelong companion? She sighed, and 
turned away her head. 

Langridge, who had been nervously slash- 
ing at the leafless hedges with his stick, 
now gathered up his courage, and took the 

lunge. 

‘“‘ Miss Clifford—Hilda,” he said with a 
final slash, that spoke volumes, “ you must 
have known for some time what my feelings 
are for you. I ama bad hand at expressing 
these things, but the long and short of it is 
that I love you, and that I will have no 
other woman for my wife.” 

She did not answer, and he stole a look 
at the pretty profile under the big plumed 
at. 

“TI know I am not fit for you,” he went 
on humbly. ‘Iam too old, and too serious, 
and too plain. But no handsome young 
fellow could ever love you more than I 
do.” 

He put out his hand and laid it on her 
muff, inside which her own were tightly 
clasped. She was quite surprised, now 
that the supreme moment had come, that 
she felt an irresistible desire to refase, once 
and for ever, to become his wife. But she 
knew that the impulse must not be given 
way to. 

“I fully appreciate the honour you are 
doing me, Lord Langridge,” she said slowly, 
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her eyes fixed on a distant line of trees, 
“ but——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t say that you 
are going to refuse me!” he broke in 
agitatedly, ‘I couldn’t live without you. 
Indeed, I couldn’t, Hilda. You have no | 
idea how strong my feeling is towards you. | 
And when you talk about my doing you, 
an honour—you whose shoes I am not. 
worthy to—to black,” said Langridge, | 
casting about him for a suitable simile— | 
“you make me feel terrified for fear that | 
after all——” 

He broke off again, his face working. 

“Don’t do it, Hilda!” he said im- 
ploringly. 

This time she turned and looked at him, 
and their eyes met. The expression in 
hers was a little hard. 

“T am not going to refuse you,” she 
said slowly, “but I want to tell you 
something first.” 

“T could listen to you for ever!” cried 
her suitor rapturously. 

“It is merely to say that I do not love | 

ou.” 

Langridge’s face fell; and then brightened 
again. 

* Of course, not as I love you. I 





couldn’t expect that at first. Bat I will 
soon teach you.” 

Hilda would have preferred having 
lessons from some one else, but she re- 
signed herself to the inevitable. After all, 
what did it matter? She was not likely 
to love again. 

“If you don’t mind having me on those 
conditions,” she said, abandoning her hand 
to him with a little smile, ‘why, then——” 

He stooped and kissed her fingers, 
rapturously happy. He did not envy any 
man alive at that moment. The common- 


| place world became a glorified Paradise to 


him. 

Half an hour later Hilda entered the 
drawing-room of the red-gabled house. 
Her mother was sitting there, busy with 
some fancy work. She looked up with 
enquiry on her face as her daughter 
entered the room. 

Hilda’s cheeks were a little pale. She 
undid her boa, and took off her hat. 

‘Congratulate me, mamma,” she ssid, 
with rather an hysterical laugh ; ‘‘ the boa 
and hat have not been thrown away. They 
have done it between them. I have pro- 
mised to marry Lord Langridge in six 


' months’ time !” 
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